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BROOKLYN, N. Y 


Pitt ENXCHANE certainly merits many 
new subscribers. The plain facts through 
out, and particularly those so ably stated 
in the last (September) issue by Mr. L. O. 
Hocper and Mr. Edward L. 


statistical 


Barnes, and 
in its other concise information, 


would bea wondertul service to not only 


Wall Street but to the fair-minded, invest 


ment thinking public. 


aK ahs 

ALLISON PARK. PA. 
Enclosed tind check for $1 tor a vear’s 
subscription for  Excrance Magazine. 
Sorry | did not know of this magazinc 
sooner. Can you send me an October 
copy for a triend, as I desire to hold mine 

lor tuture relerene 


C?: €z. 


NEW YORE CIFyY 


It the economic waste caused by war 


could be impressed upon the people ot 


countries whose warlike tendencies break 


out ever so otten, it might be more eth 
cacious than political agreements, treaties 
and so on as a War prevention, This is a 


matter, it ssems to me, for serious con 


sideration in the plans now under way, 


and much publicized, for the reeducation 


of Nazi and Fascist youth after this wat 
is ended. Is there any sense at all in bor 
rowing heavily to effect reconstruction 
alter a War, only to have the next war 


discussion Of int estment, 


knock buildings, piers and_ railroads to 
pieces again? Perhaps editorial treatment 
of this folly would do some good before 


peace arrives. 


LOUISVILLE. KRY. 

The sudden awakening of buying inter 
est in alcoholic beverage company. shares 
may be the forerunner of similar spurts in 
cther directions. My approach to a like 
like 


manufacture, 


lihood ct) parallel activity 1s this: 


spirits, Now out of current 


are becoming scarcer, but, as time goes 
on, other products of more essential use 


ire certain to become scarce also: there 


fore trading opportunities will be found 


among stocks of certain industrial cate 


that the alcohol has 


Studies 


yories, NOW group 


pointed the way. aimed at the 
arly uncovering of such situations ought 


to be profitable. 


RACINE, WIS. 


The buying power of wages is calcu 


lated by numerous agencies in proportion 
to the relationship to it of wholesale prices. 
lo use this method in war time, it seems 
to me, is not only misleading but down 


The 


wholesale and retail prices, especially when 


right — tallacious. spread between 


the wholesale record is based heavily on 
commodities produced in vast quantity, 1s 
far wider than in normal times. 
The 


contaming 


peace 
actual cost of living for 


husky 


a family 


four children is these 


> Letters to the editor, in whole or in part, are presented here as a contribution to current 
economic and general financial subjects of public interest. 


days tar beyond any statistical idea of it 
that may be derived from wholesale price 
indexes. Such being the case, those who 
argue that much of the swollen cash and 
bank deposits of the nation will ultimately 
find employment in corporate securities 


are misleading themselves and their fol 


lowers. 
BD: S.,. Tr. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
im sorry [| never heard of Trt 
Excuance until [ received your circular 


last week, for | have been missing some 
thing. I immediately subscribed and ‘ast 
night read the October issue from cover 
to cover. It is full of useful information. 
Mr. 
the table on page 4. is amazingly compre 
1, 


Boulton’s contribution, particularly 


ensive and to the point. 


S. WW. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
Some areas of the South have “gone 


the result of the 


deavor. It is hardly conceivable that when 


chemical” as war en 


the demand for military products slackens, 
the newly founded chemical facilities will 
the localities 


be scrapped. Furthermore, 


where chemicals are made will be 
equipped with personnel who will prefer 
to stay where they have taken temporary 
root New Southern industries will, 
it seems logical, figure extensively in th: 
public’s investment plans after the war. 


HH: A. BD. 
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Trend of Costs for Liquidating Blocks of Stocks 


HE value of special offerings on 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
since this method was applied to the 
marketing of substantial blocks of rela- 
tively inactive securities more speedily 
than was possible at the moment in the 
regular auction market, has been thor- 
oughly demonstrated on several counts. 
The innovation was installed on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1942. Since that date 120 of- 
ferings involving $45,025,000, have been 
completed, most of them in an elapsed 
time period of less than one hour. 
Blocks sold have ranged from 500 to 
65,527 shares, the majority of offerings 
approximating 13,000 shares. 

In respect to volume of turnover the 
business has, of course, been picayune 
when compared with aggregate auction 
market transactions on the Stock Ex- 
change ... a matter of 1,607,167 shares 
against approximately 361,000,000 shares 
dealt in in the ordinary way. But spe- 
cial offerings are a convenience to large 
investors — estates, investment com- 
panies, fiduciaries and well-to-do indi- 
viduals; the addition to Stock Exchange 
volume is of subordinate account. 

In a special offering Stock Exchange 
members are empowered to offer on the 
floor a block of stock at a fixed price, 
based usually on the last sale price of 


.of so-many shares becomes a 


By ROBERT L. STOTT 


the issue involved and never above it. 
The member firm making the offering 
allows a special selling commission to 
Stock Exchange members. In some in- 
stances the firm originating the offer- 
ing has made with the seller of the stock 
a firm commitment to buy the entire 
block; generally, the firm has a selling 
order from its principal which involves 
20 commitment. The public buyers of 
the stock through their brokers acquire 
their shares “net,” without the payment 


c£ a commission. 


A Question to Answer 


Before examining the results of spe- 
cial offerings, the business psychology 
woven into this abrupt departure from 
older Stock Exchange procedure may 
be mentioned because, even after more 
than 14 years of this marketing prac- 
tice, some observers wonder why the 
offering of a block of stock at a price 
should suddenly arouse buying when 
the stock could have been bought at, 
or near, the same price, perhaps for 
several weeks. 

In essence, the explanation lies in 
the fact that a designated special offering 
“selling 
job” for both the owner or custodian 


of the stock be sold and the par- 


ticipating brokers. The owner or cus 
todian desires to turn the stock into 
cash—to buy War Bonds, to pay income 
or inheritance taxes, to diversify invest- 
ments, or what not—and the brokers 
desire to earn the special commission 
which is be paid for extra work 
done in the process of finding buyers 
for the stock. 

The owner or custodian wants to be 
convenienced by a speedy conversion of 
securities into cash, so he is ready to 
pay more than the minimum Stock Ex- 
change commission for services ren 
dered. The interest of buyers is at- 
tracted, as in case of merchandise offer- 
ings, by a “special” sale which calls 
for no commission to be paid by them. 
A special offering demonstrates true 
merchandising of securities at one price, 
whereas the regular Stock Exchange 
market provides for sales on the floor 
to the highest bidder, a cheaper but. fre 
quently a more lengthy process in 
course of distributing a sizable amount 
of an inactive issue. 

When Table 


studied, it is seen that competition 


on the next page 1s 


among brokers for special offerings has 
brought a dollars-and-cents advantage 
to the sellers since the early days of the 


marketing departure. The statistics 


ee 


— 








deal with the percentage of sales costs 
to the prices at which blocks of stocks 
are sold. In general, the table reveals 
that such costs have declined as increas- 
ing practice brought more brokers into 
the field, searching for business among 
large holders of listed issues who sought 


to replace stocks with cash. 


For Sake of Com parison 


To lend additional emphasis to the 
receding tendency of costs, parallels are 
1 


drawn with results from “secondary 


distributions”—block listed 


sales of 
stocks offered at a fixed price after the 
close of the Exchange market. In or- 
der to keep the parallels on an even 
keel, the special offerings selected for 
the study comprise those transacted be- 
tween February 16, 1942, and September 
20, 1943, on a “principal basis,” i.e., of- 
ferings made of blocks for which the 
originating brokerage firms had made 
a firm commitment. Secondary distri- 
butions usually are taken on commit- 
ments to buy the entire blocks, with the 
purpose of reselling in smaller lots 
among investors, 

Competition has resulted in econo- 
mies to owners and custodians of securi- 
Whereas 


the average over-all cost on specials 


ties via declining sales costs. 


in 1942 which commanded prices be- 
tween $30 and $40 a share was 6.16 per 
cent of the selling price, the rate fell 
to 3.43 per cent, on the average, in 
1943. The average cost on blocks sold 
between $20 and $30 a share in special 
offerings on the Stock Exchange floor 
in 1942 was 4.63 per cent of the selling 
price, against an average of 3.77 per 
cent this year. Among the higher priced 
issues—$4o to more than $75 a share— 


the over-all expense also receded. 


Secondary Costs Decline 


The cost to the seller declined, too, 
among secondary distributions. The 
figures show, however, that a consid- 


erable advantage lay on the side of spe- 


TABLE | 
Percentage of Over-All Sales Cost to Selling Price of Special Offerings (Principal 
Basis) and Secondary Distributions Tabulated By Sales Price Ranges 


February 16, 1942, to September 20, 1943 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 

10-20 20-30 30-40 40-50 50-75 73 up 
Specs: in “42 2 sc ee ws ED 4.63 6.16 3.38 3.58 1.83 
Secondaries in “42 . . . . 6.29 5:27 3.92 3.14 3.94 2.61 
Specials in “43... » « = 5:67 77 3.43 227 2.93 ee 
Secondaries in “43. . . . 6.67 3.98 3.42 3.42 2.61 3.16 
Specials im “42°43 .. . . « 5.23 4.11 4.11 2.83 3.37 1.83 
Secondaries in "42-43 . . . 6.39 4.90 3.71 3.25 2 2.98 

Average percentage of sales cost to selling price through ranges 
from $10 to more than $75— 

Special offerings in 1942. . . . 4.74 Secondary offerings in 1942 . . . 4.86 
Special offerings in 1943... . 3.50 Secondary offerings in 1943... 4.43 
Specials, Av. in 1942-43 . . . . 4.20 Secondaries, Av. in 1942-43. . . 4.70 





cial offerings, considering both the comprising 10,000 shares or less, in- 


comparative figures of 1942 and the rate cluding both those marketed on selling 
orders by principals to their brokers and 


the others for which brokers made firm 


of decline of costs in subsequent trans- 
actions. 


Table II applies to special offerings (continued on page 16) 





TABLE Il 
Comparison of Special Offerings With Secondary Distributions 
February 16, 1942, to September 20, 1943 
10,000 SHARES OR LESS 
SPECIAL OFFERINGS SECONDARY DISTRIBUTIONS 
Comparison of Percentage of Overall Spread to Selling Price 


1942 Averageof 48 . . .. . 3.52 Average of 22 . . . . . . . 4.95 
f=) o 

1943 Average of 24 2.96 Awemsgeee D9 we te SR 

1942-43 Average of 72 . . . . . 3.30 Average of 31 . . . ... . 452 


Comparison of Ratios of Special Commission in Special Offerings to Minimum Commission 
with Ratio of Dealer Discount in Secondary Distributions to Minimum Commission 


1942 Average of 48 2... . . 4.12 Average of 22 4.56 
1943 Average of 24 . . . . . 2.99 Average of 9 5.19 
1942-43 Average of 72. . . . «3.75 Average of 31 4.74 


Comparison of Ratios of Selling Commission or Underwriting Profits to Minimum Commissions 


1942 Average of 48 . . . . . 1.96 Average of 22 3.01 
1943 Averageof24 .... . 1.89 Averageof 9... ... . 415 
1942-43 Average of 72 1.94 Average of 31 . . . . . . « 35 
Comparison of Ratios of Overall Spread to Minimum Commission 

1942 Average of 48 . . . . . 6.20 AwverageoE22 ....5. . 7f 
1943 Average of 24 . . . . . 4.86 Averageof 9 ...... =. 848 
1942-°43 Average O72 ce ian « BE Average of 31 . . . . . . . 7.86 
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Construction YJ, 


Industry 
LOOKS INTO 
POST-WAR 
PROSPECTS WITH 
CONFIDENCE 





By WILLIAM B. HARPER 


Building Analyst 


Standard & Poor’s Corp. 


HERE is no question that there 
will be a huge need for new home 
building after the war. A shortage ex- 
isted before the war, since in the decade 
1940, 


creased 4,500,000, whereas only 2,500,000 


through non-farm families in- 
new dwelling units were built. Part of 
the indicated 2,000,000 discrepancy rc- 
flected the overbuilding of the previous 
decade, but on the other hand, some 
4,000,000 dwellings are unfit for human 
habitation and should be replaced. 
With new residential building  re- 


| 


duced sharply since mid-1942, the 


amount of new dwellings required ob- 


viously is increasing rapidly. Estimates 


as to the amount of new building 


needed when the war ends necessarily 
vary widely, because of the impossi- 
bility of allowing accurately for the 
replacement factor, but it is generally 
believed in the trade that there will be 
a need for at least 1,000,000 homes a 
vear for a decade after the war; some 
estimates run materially higher. Con- 
struction of. 1,000,000 homes annually 
would represent a new high for the 
building industry, exceeding by a mod- 
erate margin the previous peak estab 


lished in 1925. 


Need Is Not Necessarily “Demand” 


It has been proved in the past, how- 
ever, that need is not necessarily trans- 
lated into demand, for a home is dur- 
able property, representing a major 
commitment for most families, and pur- 
chases are deferred indefinitely unless 
conditions are favorable. A large need 
for building existed after the depression 
of the early 30's, but the recovery in 
residential building was unimpressive. 
It is to be remembered, too, that it was 
not until along in 1921 and 1922 that a 
strong market for existing dwellings 
marked the aftermath of restricted 


GENDREAU 
building during the first World War 
which ended in 1918. 

But, now, consider all the attractions 
of “modern design,” amazing .new 
gadgets, air conditioning, and what not 
—expected to be installed at moderate 
cost. . . to stir the imagination of 
womenfolk who, by and large, are more 
influential than their menfolk when it 
comes to buying, building or recondi- 
tioning a home! 

In addition to the need, active resi- 


dential building requires good incomes, 


3 





a feeling of job security on the part of 
the prospective home-owner, low costs, 
ample credit, and a product that can 
compete with other durable goods for 
the consumers’ money. The developing 
armament production boom and FHA 
financing were providing these favor- 
able conditions prior to our entrance 
into the war, with the result that resi- 
dential building increased _ steadily 
through 1941. The FHA not only sup- 
plied low credit costs for the first time 
in the history of the industry, but also 
furnished, through quality standards, 
assurance that the buyer was getting his 


money's worth. 


A Rift In Income 


Following a probable initial slump in 
incomes immediately after the war (as 
workers are shifted from war jobs to 
production of civilian goods), national 
income is expected to rise to new peace- 
time peaks. Attainment of new highs 
in national income would be particu- 
larly favorable to the building industry, 
as experience shows that families spend 
roughly 20 per cent of their incomes 
after taxes and savings for housing. 

In 1940, the average monthly rent or 
expenditure for non-farm housing was 
$29, and the large housing shortage was 
in dwellings that could be carried or 
rented for $30 a month or less. Unfor- 
tunately, it has been difficult to build 
suitable housing in urban areas to rent 
for $30 monthly. 

Assuming national income payments 
in the neighborhood of $100, 100,000,000, 
during the first year after completion of 
the industrial reconversion 


(as com- 


pared with slightly more than $77,- 
000,000,000 in 1940), the average renting 
or home buying family would be in a 
position to pay $34 a month for hous- 
ing. If the cost of building a home does 
not rise proportionately, it will be pos- 
sible for builders to tap the market 
where the greatest need exists. 
accumulated 


Furthermore, savings 





Listed Companies of 
Construction Group 


The construction of homes and 
business structures involves the prod- 
ucts of scores of companies with 
New York 
Stock Exchange—so many, in fact, 
that only that section of industry 
which produces building materials 
and essential fittings in buildings 
were considered as background for 
the accompanying article. Listed 
companies in this category include— 


securities listed on the 


American Seating 
Amer. Rad. & Stand. Sanitary 
American Stove 
Alpha-Portland Cement 
Barber Asphalt 

Celotex Corp. 

Crane Corp. 
Certain-teed Products 
Flintkote 

Holland Furnace 
Johns-Manville 
Kalamazoo Stove 
Lehigh Portland Cement 
Lone Star Cement 
Martin-Parry Corp. 
Masonite Corp. 
Minn.-Honeywell Regulator 
National Lead 

National Gypsum 

Otis Elevator 

Parafhin Co. 

Penn Glass Sand 
Ruberoid 

United States Gypsum 
United States Plywood 
Walworth Co. 

Yale & Towne 


Steel and copper producers are 
omitted inasmuch as the production 
of building materials comprises only 
part of their activities. 











will be a powerful force encouraging 
the purchase of a home, as these sav- 
ings will provide the necessary down 
Under FHA 


which doubtless will be continued in 


payment. regulations, 
some form, only 10 per cent of the pur- 
chase cost is required as a down pay- 
ment. This relatively low initial outlay, 
plus the moderate carrying charges in- 


cluding amortization, was a powerful 


factor in stimulating the uptrend in 
residential building prior to the war. 

Credit should be ample, since the 
FHA guarantee makes the mortgages 
banks. 


should be forthcoming, as builders will 


attractive for Equity capital 
have the prospect of a record breaking 
market. 

These favorable conditions still would 
fail to produce a record level of build- 
ing, if costs got out of hand, and a new 
home failed to offer an attractive value. 
There are reasons to believe, however, 
that building costs will be held down, 
and that the buyer will be offered a deal 
that will compete strenuously with 


other types of durable goods. 


Factors In Lower Costs 

The strongest reason for believing 
that building costs will be held down is 
that the war has speeded up techno- 
logical changes in the industry, which 
in the past has been notoriously back- 
ward in adopting new methods. Large 
contractors have been attracted for the 
first time to the home building field by 
large-scale war housing projects, and 
have gained valuable experience, not 
only in speeding up construction sharp- 
ly, but also in creating entire integrated 
housing developments. 

The application of mass production 
methods and pre-fabrication has cut 
building costs sharply, and it will be 
possible to obtain, for $30 a month or 
less, a comfortable house which is struc- 
turally superior to far more expensive 
homes built before the war. There has 
been no reduction in wage rates or unit 
material costs, but the more efficient 
utilization of labor and material on a 
large-scale project has permitted impor- 
tant savings. 

Under the stimulus of war necessity 
for speed, pre-fabrication has taken an 
important step forward. Pre-cut lum- 
ber, pre-assembled plumbing, weather- 
stripped windows, spray painting, and 


(continued on page 6) 








385 Listed Companies Report 11.4. Per Cent 
Gain In 9 Months’ Net Income 


ONTRARY to numerous _predic- 

tions a year ago, soon after the 
Revenue Act of 1942 was enacted, net 
carnings of corporations listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange have tended 
this year to improve over last year’s 
results. 

The task of tabulating this year’s 
earnings has, however, been more 
handicapped this year by influences 
growing out of taxation, renegotiations 
of contracts, etc. Corporate reports, 
quarterly, half-yearly, etc., have been 
slower in reaching the public; in con- 
sequence, THE Excuance is able at this 
time to record the results for the first 


nine months of only 385 companies, 


compared with 390 a year ago and 400 
two years ago, 
: NINE MONTHS’ NET INCOME OF 385 COMPANIES 
Upward Stride HAVING COMMON STOCK LISTED ON 
For the three quarters of 1943, the THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
estimated net income of the 385 com- P 
; ' * ae —Assembled by Industrial Groups— 
panies grouped in the table below was 
Ps ) ° - No. Showing Per Cent 
$1,589,563,000, an increase of I1.4 per Number Improvement Change in 
j Showing (9 Months , Group Net Income 
cent over the aggregate reported by the nn tak tak wae 
P Fi Industry To Date 1943 1942) 9 Months 1943 9 Months 1942) 
same corporations 1N 1942. Ss " e a P 
snes I ; 4 Amusement ..... 5 5 5 $ 7.489.000 60.9% 
The showing reveals a notable altera- ieee ~. «2 34 29 158.431.000 + 24.6 
tion of trend, for the 390 companies re- Building ... «>... 13 13 3 17.441.000 — 8.6 
: . siness & Office Equip. 5 5 317.000 — 0.9 
ported on last year disclosed a decline Busines: & Office Equip. 5 . ' 14,3] aah 
. 2 Sal é Chemical...» . « 42 $2 32 162.508.000 + 10.4 
of 16.3 per cent from 1941. Explanation Electrical Equipment . 9 9 5 15.341.000 + 10.2 
for this divergence is displayed strongly Finance . . . . . . 19 19 7 29.366.000 — 7.4 
among individual groups. The com- Food. . . . . +. . 28 28 23 9.405.000 + 13.1 
. f th a a Machinery & Metal . . 42 1] 22 19,482.000 + 5.9 
aia - i cline. acl 2 2 | 
panies of the automotive category O Whe. ss ee ce BD if 19.318.000 — 8.4 
example, gained 24.6 per cent over the Paper & Publishing . . 14 4 7 20.162.000 L go 
corresponding 1942 period; in the lat- Petroleum). . . . . . 25 25 2] 153.052.000 + 20.5 
: : é ailros ats en ae 34 2¢ 360.653.000 + 21.6 
ter period, contrasted with the same in- R uilroad a8 d : weaned . 
: Retail Merchandising . 14 14 1] 12.531.000 i: 123 
terval of 1941, a decline of 40.7 per cent Steel. Iron & Coke. . . 31 30 13 110.424.000 — 0.6 
occurred. Heavily engaged in war pro- a 8 5 10.124.000 = + 91 
. ~ . . > - ‘tilities » 9 a 9 IO1L 1 } ‘ ¢ 
duction, the figures indicate that such All Publis Urilitic oo - 13 254,296,008 3.0 
—— ; | | | : Foreign Companies . . 5* 5 l 33.569.000 — 3.5 
isted companics as these largely CXx- Other Companies . . . 20 19 10 20.656.000 + 14.2 
panded their deliveries this year. And All Companies . . — . 385 379 237 $1.589.563.000 + 11.4% 
the same can be said of the chemical baal sities sl. 
group which, in contrast with a de- 


cline of 30.1 per cent in net profits in 
1942, showed this year an upturn of 
10.4 per cent, with a net of $162,508,000 
for 42 corporations. 

In the report published a year ago, so 
few of the 12 amusement concerns had 
issued their statements at this time of 
the year that the scanty reports were 
lumped with some others among “other 
companies.” This year nearly half of 
the group had their nine months’ figures 
out, showing a rise of 60. MQ per cent over 
the corresponding period of last year. 

The railroads moved ahead again, but 
their income gain disclosed something 


of a leveling off process. Whereas the 


$ 360,65 3,000 improvement of net was 
21.6 per cent above the 1942 group total, 
a’ 44.2 per cent rise occurred in 1942 
over 1941. The railroad tax bill has been 
higher in 1943; a rise of freight rates 
was rescinded by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and costs have not 
receded. Although rail earnings have 
remained substantial in respect to their 
relationship to fixed charges, it is pos- 
sible, in the opinion of statisticians, that 
debt retirement will not prove to have 
been as extensive this year as many 
observers expected. 

A strong reversal of trend was scored 


by petroleum companies. 
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Post-War Construction Prospects 


(continued from page 4) 


pre-wiring have effected large cost sav- 
ings. While opposition of labor to pre- 
fabrication doubtless will be strenuous 
again after the war, the aggressive spon- 
sorship of this method by the large con- 
tractors coming into the field, plus the 
desire of the Government to provide 
adequate low-cost housing, suggests that 
the wartime gains of pre-fabrication 
will be extended. 

the 


In short, residential building in- 


dustry at the end of the war 


should 
have the advantages of a need for hous- 
ing, large consumer incomes, low-cost 
credit and the spreading utilization of 


addi- 


the re 


mass construction methods. In 


tion, large contractors have 


sources to provide, at minimum cost, 


good design, convenience and general 


attractiveness, and so will be able to 


offer much keener competition for the 
consumer dollar than the small builder. 
The transition period from war to 


peace will probably not be severe for 


the industry, as the Government is ex 


pected to embark on a large-scale slum 


clearance program. As employment on 


peacetime production increases, resi 


dential building activity should exceed 
the previous peak established in 1925 by 


a wide margin. 


Non-Residential Outlook Good 


Industrial building probably will de 
inflated 1942 
but a drastic de- 


cline considerably from 
levels after the war, 
pression in this division is unlikely. 
Many plants are still obsolete, and many 
of the new plants built for special war 
purposes will not be suitable for peace 


time use. Commercial building should 


be active, since new housing develop 
ments will require stores and theatres, 
while schools and hospitals will also be 
needed. Public works, deferred during 


the war, will be resumed on a large 
scale, particularly to cover the transition 
period and provide employment for 
those workers unable to locate peace 
time jobs immediately, 

All told, the signs point definitely to 
record building activity after the war 
Companies providing materials for resi- 
dential building appear to be among 
the best situated, for this division of the 


industry is likely to show the greatest 


activity. Moreover, many concerns in 
this group have developed new  prod- 
ucts, and have thereby increased their 
potentialities for sharing in the avail- 
able market, particularly if pre-fabric: \- 
tion develops rapidly. Sales for repair 
purposes will also be large, as a sub- 
stantial deferred demand is accumulat 
ing in this division. 

Cement companies are also in a favor- 
the 


amount of road building work and pub- 


ible position, because of 


large 
lic projects that will be necessary, and 
because foreign competition is unlikely 
to be a factor, with Europe’s mills busy 
for a prolonged period on  reconstruc- 


tion. 


Wage Upturns Affect 
Steel Picture 


Companies comprising more than 9o 





per cent of the steel industry’s capacity 
are earning a profit of a shade less than 
5 per cent on their investment this year, 
against 
1Q42. 
results of operations in the first half of 


approximately 5.3 per cent in 


This is the indication afforded by 


1943, subject to year-end adjustments. 
The chart discloses certain trends which 
find translation in profits from which 


dividends and interest are paid. 


Steel Company Earnings Drop 40%, Payrolls Rise 113 % Since 1937 
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or Benefit of 
rockholders 


ISTORY of significance to in- 

vestors in securities was recorded 
this month in a demonstration of co- 
operative action among the New York 
Stock Exchange, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and two corpora- 
tions. 

The corporations were Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) and Consoli- 
dated Natural Gas Company, the latter 
a new company which, just a few weeks 
since, had no property and no outstand- 
ing stock. 

Upon the completion of certain pro- 
ceedings before the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, and pursuant to 
an order by the SEC, Standard Oil 
transferred the stock of 5 subsidiaries 
to Consolidated and, in turn, Consoli- 
dated’s $40,925,385 of capital stock— 
2,728,359 shares of $15 par value—was 
to be distributed among approximately 
120,000 stockholders of Standard Oil. 

What to do about an adequate 
market for so many stockholders who 
were to come suddenly into ownership 
of so many shares! 

The problem was met by the Stock 


Exchange by affording a “when distrib- 


{nstance of 
ation 


uted” market, but this mechanical pro- 
cedure comprised only a part of the 
story. Before this market was supplied 
for a stock which did not yet exist, steps 
were taken by the corporation, acting 
upon the advice of the SEC, to acquaint 
the stockholders-to-be with pertinent 
facts about the property they were soon 
to own. The entire procedure, heading 
up toward the listing of the new stock 
on the Stock Exchange, carried relation- 
ships among corporations, stockholders 
and the Stock Exchange to a new 
“high.” 

The background was this: 

To carry out provisions of the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act, Stand- 
ard Oil elected to distribute the Con- 
solidated Natural Gas stock to holders 
of its own shares on the basis of 1 share 
to each 10 shares of Standard Oil stock. 
This distribution of stock was scheduled 
to take place around December 15. Un- 
til the actual stock should be placed in 
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the hands of the owners, the Stock Ex- 
change engaged to permit dealings in 
what were, in effect, contracts for the 
shares . . . only the third time that this 
procedure had been employed on the 
board preliminary to the formal listing 
of a new issue of securities growing out 
of application of the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act. 

So much for the market mechanics. To 
make them useful to the new -stock- 
holders, and to further calculations of 
stock values, the suggestion to describe 
the natural gas properties in detail was 
followed out. Standard Oil had been the 
sole owner and facts in respect to the 
subsidiaries had been briefed and con- 
solidated in Standard Oil’s reports to its 
stockholders. 


(continued on page 12) 
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POST-WAR P 


REPARATIONS to bridge over 
the gap between war production 
the manufacture of 


and peace-time 


goods naturally vary among corpora- 


tions; and it is obvious that manage- 
ment must be preoccupied principally 
with the task of filling war orders for 
some time to come. With an estimated 
60 per cent or more of America’s pro- 
duction facilities centered upon mili 
tary needs of many kinds, it is evident 
that our economy—meaning a free en- 
terprise economy—will be called upon 
to exhibit an amazing resilience, united 
with ingenuity and courage, to turn 
around with peace without causing un 
due hardship for workers and inves 
tors. 

That confidence and courage, along 


fc re- 


sightedness, are prevalent is indicated 


with the application of much 


abundantly through the information 
about post-war planning which corpora 
tions make public from time to time. 
Tre Excuance is glad to present cor 
porate impressions of what lies ahead 
for certain individual companies. Three 
such expressions are included in this 
article, and it is expected that others 
will be published from time to time .. . 
executives or their 


in the words of 


representatives, 
Armstrong Cork Company 


By Wilson Wright, Economist 


The 


has made an effort to estimate the prob- 


management of this company 


able effects on the enterprise of the 
ending of the war—recognizing that 
there are a number of different ways 
in which the conflict may be brought 
to a conclusion. Estimates have been 
prepared of the probable extent of in 
sustained at the 


ventory loss to be 


co 


time of the armistice. The many costs 


of reconversion have been analyzed. In 
this category may be placed the expense 
of re-training workers, of scrap loss that 
may be expected when workers with 
rusty skills take their places on the as- 
sembly line; and of moving machinery, 


etc. 
The Time Element 


As a result of this managerial re- 


search, it is indicated that the losses 
which will probably be sustained due to 
reconversion will not be large. Nor, 
according to present appearances, will 


the time element involved in reconver- 





sion present a difficult problem. In the 
production of a number of important 
products manufactured by the com- 
pany, employment and output will be 
increased as soon as materials and work- 
ers are available. 

In the development of munitions 
production it was possible to use the 
regular facilities to a large extent. Con- 
sequently there has been no substantial 
investment by the company in new 
buildings or property which apparently 
cannot be absorbed quickly and easily 
by regular operations.” 

Armstrong Cork Company organized 


a Munitions Division 8 months before 





n- 


Pearl Harbor. In 1941 the sales of this 
division were $580,000. This year the 
munitions sales will exceed $30,000, 
000, representing almost one-third of all 
business done in 1943 by the company. 
Presently employed are about 18,000 
persons, compared with 12,000 at the 
outbreak of the war. 

While the transition from war pro- 
duction to peace-time manufacturing 
will involve certain known problems of 
organization, there will be no necessity 
for major changes in manufacturing 
facilities. It is believed that the step 
can be accomplished without undue 
difficulty or expense. 


CUSHING 


For many years it has been the 
custom of the management of the Arm- 
strong Cork Company to make use of 
a formal, written, detailed plan outlin- 
ing anticipated operations during the 
future 5 years or more. Once each year 
the General Managers of the operating 
divisions have submitted their revised 
and extended plans to the President's 
office. Consequently the technique of 
post-war planning employed has merely 
been a continuation of a normal process 
of the long-term planning of company 
affairs—the major difference being that 
the problems foreseen and dealt with 


are results of a war, rather than the 


PLANNING 


less spectacular developments of a 


peace-time economy. 
Changes to Come 


It is anticipated that there will be 
important changes in the markets in 
which the commodities manufactured 
by the company are merchandised. New 
materials, new products, improved 
products, and improved methods of pro- 
duction, distribution and management, 
all have been outlined in company 
plans. Such matters, however, cannot 
be mentioned in detail due to the obvi- 
ous fact that the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany has a large number of competi 
tors in this still largely capitalistic econ- 


omy of ours. 


Good Demand Abead 


In conclusion it may be stated that 
there is reason to believe that the de- 
mand for the products to be manufac- 
tured by the company will be substan- 
tial for several years after a final armis- 
tice. Yet the continuation of a high 
level of demand will depend largely 
upon the wisdom with which national 
economic policy is determined. 

Public policy, however, is not a 
matter controlled by the management 
of private competitive business. It fol- 
lows that a statement of the future 
prospects for the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany over the long term is, to a substan- 
tial degree, dependent upon whether or 
not a favorable environment for private 
business will exist after the ‘catching 
up’ or ‘backlog’ period of demand is 
over. 

Peace-time products of the company 
ranged from high and low temperature 
insulations to glass containers; and in- 
cluded cork, metal and plastic closures; 


hard-surfaced floorings and floor cover 





ings; the unseen parts of shoes; parts 
tor automobiles, desks, electrical trans- 
formers, typewriters, shotgun — shells, 
textile producing machinery and other 


items. 


Continental Can Company 

By Sherlock McKewen, Vice-President 

The post-war planning problems of 
the Continental Can Company are of 
great magnitude, due to the fact that 
early in 1G42 the War Production Board 
imposed many restrictions on the manu 
facture of tin containers. These restric 
tions affected particularly such types of 
CANS AS for beer, dog food, motor oil, 
coffee, paint, etc, in which the com 
pany enjoyed a large volume of busi 
ness. 

In view of these restrictions, th¢ 
company, since the early part of 1942, 
devoted the production of its 52 plants 
to an all-out effort of helping to win 
the war. This includes the manufac 
ture of cans for our armed forces, Lend 
Lease, and essential civilian needs. In 
addition, the company has devoted a 
large part of its facilities to the manu- 
facture of such materials as cartridge 
links, submarine shafts, breech blocks 
for guns, aircraft parts and many other 


items. 
Post-War Committee 


The early part of this year the plan- 
ning for the future of the company was 
delegated to the Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent and in setting up the program on 
a sound basis, a post-war committee of 
10 officers and kev men was given the 
responsibility for post-war planning. 
This committee meets at regular inter 
vals and its work is supplemented by 
committees which 


several directional 


function constantly. These directional 
committees, consisting of junior execu- 
tives, have the responsibility of develop 
ing the necessary information to expe 


dite the company’s post-war planning. 


Obviously, the first task of the Post- 
War 


Planning Committee has con- 


cerned itself with a program to convert, 
as quickly as possible after the war, the 
facilities for manufacturing the various 
types of containers which have been re- 
stricted. Besides, planning is under way 
for the development of manufacturing 
equipment, The improved techniques 
and the vast experience being gained 
through the company’s war activities 
will be the basis for many of the new 
innovations which will be available 
after the war. 

The company is already in the fiber 
can and plastic fields, and the use of 
such materials is being given intensive 
study. 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation 
By Francis A. Callery, 
Vice-President in Charge of Finance 

The transition from war to peace is 
a vital problem for American industry. 
The quality of the judgment with 
which contract termination is handled 
will have a controlling influence on 
whether industry will emerge with the 
strength and vigor to carry on its busi 
ness after the war, to continue the em- 
ployment of its present workers and 
above all—and this must be done—to 
provide jobs for the returning soldiers. 
The problem is inherent for all indus- 
try. For the aircraft industry, because 
of its vast war-time over-expansion, it 
is of extreme importance. 

The output of the aircraft industry 
is 20 times as large as it was in 1939. 
Its expansion has been over 4 times 
as great as for industry in general. Its 
capital resources have not kept pace 
with the growth of its business. Unless 
existing laws are changed to provide 
the relief required, it is easily possible 
that the entire capital of the aircraft 
industry, including the alleged “war- 
time profits,” will be wiped out by the 
shrinkage which will inevitably follow 
the end of the war. 


The cost of shrinking a business is 








as much the cost of the war as the cost 
of expanding a business. This thought 
should be uppermost in mind when 
the problems of contract determination 
are being considered. 

.. All present contracts with both 
the Army and Navy can be cancelled 
by the Government at any time, with- 
out notice, if the contracting officer de- 
termines that it is in the best interest 
of the Government to do so. 

The contracts in effect provide that 
expenditures up to the date of cancella- 
tion will be paid in full, plus a part of 
the profit. A final determination under 
these provisions, however, may well be 
a prolonged and expensive affair, and 
expenditures made by the contractor in 
all good faith for the purpose of carry- 
ing out and expediting the contract 
might not be allowed in the settlement. 
The contracts do not provide for the 
payment of any expenditures incurred 
after cancellation. Contracts may be 
cut off abruptly. Expenses cannot be re- 
duced with equal abruptness. This is 


one of the serious problems. 


Loss of Experts 


It is likely that, at the end of the 
war, a great many of the experienced 
men in the contracting services of the 
Government will return at once to civil 
life. This will 


burden on those who remain. 


leave a_ tremendous 

In order to make their work easier, 
and to speed up the conversion of in- 
dustry to peace-time pursuits, it would 
be helpful if Congress and the armed 
services should direct that the job of 
these men is to terminate contracts 
speedily, not to haggle over the inconse- 
quential, and to assume that contractors 
are acting in good faith unless there is 
good reason to think otherwise. Em- 
phasis should be placed on the fact that 
a fair over-all settlement, speedily ar- 
rived at, is the objective and that delay 
is expensive. 


(continued on page 16) 
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THE 
EAGLE-PICHER 
LEAD COMPANY 
900.000 Shares 


Common Stock, Par $10 
Ticker Symbol: EGP 


HE foundation of this corporation 
was laid exactly a century ago in 
Cincinnati, O., by William Wood and 
several associates for the manufacture 
of white lead in oil, colors and putty. 
On January 10, 1867, the business was 
incorporated in perpetuity and 24 years 
later the articles of incorporation were 
amended to include the manufacture of, 
and dealings in lead products of all 
kinds, along with paints and linseed 
oil. The company has shared in the 
growth of the American business struc- 
ture from the days of industrial pio- 
neering; and, incidentally, it has par- 
ticipated in the nation’s war materials’ 
production from the heyday of the muz- 
zle-loading rifle. 


Start of Growth 

The original corporation, the Eagle 
White Lead Company, bought a con- 
trolling interest in The Picher Lead 
Company of Joplin, Mo., in 1904, thus 
acquiring lead smelting and additional 
manufacturing facilities. The two con- 
cerns were merged under the present 
name on June 6, 1916. More properties 
have been added over the years, until 
now 11 manufacturing plants or smelters 
are operated in 8 States, along with 
strategically located warehouses and a 


railroad. Mining operations are largely 


xnew listing 





concentrated in Kansas, Missouri and 











Oklahoma; also in Arizona and _ the 
State of Guerrero, Mexico. 

Typical Eagle-Picher chemical de- 
rivatives are white lead-in-oil, lead and 
zinc oxides, lead silicate, lithopone, 
litharge, lead carbonate . . . which are 
virtually indispensable to the paint, 
storage battery, ink, ceramic, linoleum 
and other peacetime industries. The 
company also makes a wide variety of 
plumbers’ lead goods, automotive sold- 


ers and alloys. 


Many Products 


By mining and smelting, manufactur- 
ing and fabricating, research and en- 
gineering, this company produces more 
than 200 peacetime as well as wartime 
products. 

A pioneer in the mineral wool indus- 
try, Eagle-Picher is also a merchandiser 
of mineral wool insulation for both 
home and industry. Now pneumatically 
applied in existing homes to conserve 
fuel, this insulating material, fabricated 
in various forms, is also extensively used 
for both high and low temperature ap- 
plications in the oil, marine, power, syn- 
thetic rubber and chemical industries, 

From the foregoing it is evident that 
the company is a notably diversified 


manufacturing concern, not only in re- 








spect to the number of products it makes 


but also in point of its contribution to 
the finished materials of other industries. 
Warehouse locations facilitate speedy de- 
liveries to markets in all sections of this 
country and for shipment overseas. The 
Newark, N. J., plant (see photo) serves 
the New York area. 

Net profits for the first six months of 
the company’s current fiscal year end- 
ing Nov. 30, after charges and _ taxes, 
were $1.29 per share of common stock 
as against $1.01 in the same period of 
the preceding year. Sales for this pe- 
riod amounted to $21,278,942. 

Actually, the per-share annual net in- 
come does not accurately reflect net cash 
intake. Depletion and depreciation 
charges, reserves for contingencies, and 
deductions for possible inventory price 
declines, principally in lead and zinc 
concentrates, are the additional net cash 
income that has allowed the company 
to make steady progress in reducing 
indebtedness. Bank indebtedness and 
purchase money obligations have been 
cut from a 1938 high of $11,550,000 to a 
present $5,000,000, now represented by 


a 344 per cent debenture issue, due in 


1957: 








Instance of Co-operation 


for Benefit of Stockholders 


(continued from page 7) 


In order to supply the essential facts 


about the 5 £3 


s companies and_ their 


new owner — Consolidated — concur- 
rently with “when distributed” transac- 
Standard Oil 


booklet for 


wlons, issued a concise, 


illustrated the benefit. of 


persons who would receive the new 
shares. 

“Because we want you to be fully in- 
formed about the gas companies which 
Consolidated will own,” wrote R. W. 
Gallagher, President of Standard Oil 
(New Jersey), to the company’s stock- 
holders, “we wish you to have before 
the stock is received a picture of that 
company. You will want to know what 
came to be 

look 
your interest therein when control passes 
Standard. The 


booklet is intended to supply this in- 


the company is, how it 


established, and who will after 


out of the hands. of 


formation.” 
The President's Letter 


letter, F. H. 


Lerch, President of Consolidated, intro 


Supplementing — this 
duced the booklet’s contents— 

“You will find between these covers 
some statistical information concern- 
ing the properties, the number of wells, 
miles of pipe and how many customers 
are served, brief financial data and 
comment on management personnel. . . . 
The management hopes to interest you 


in a further investigation of the proper- 


will 


Consolidated 


ties which you soon own as a 


stockholder of Natural 
Gas Company.” 

“When distributed” dealings in the 
stock (ticker symbol CNG) began on 
the Stock Exchange on October 27, 
more than 6 weeks before the actual 
stock was due for delivery. A con- 
sensus of price opinion set the opening 
price at 29'4 with a closing price that 
day of turnover of 


29%, on a 1,g00 


shares. 


A Long Growth 


Although Consolidated Natural Gas 
is a new company, the system which it 
owns has been growing for 50 years. 
The beginning was a company in the 
t8go’s which Standard Oil formed in 
order to market in West Virginia the 
natural gas recovered from wells drilled 
for petroleum. The system operates to- 
day in parts of West Virginia, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and New York. 

Gas leases are owned on 2,294,888 
acres of land—an area approximately 
the size of Delaware and Rhode Island 
combined. More than 5,000 gas wells 
are owned and operated; besides, gas 
is purchased from some 15,000 other 
The 


through 17,336 miles of pipe by 89 com- 


wells. company drives the gas 


mache 


pressor stations, Principal among the 


communities served at retail are 





Rev. 
Rev. Deduc.. 
Net income per audit.... 


Operating 
Operating 


Est. net after adj. of merged accounts* 


*Estimated additional deductions, account ad¢ 
proht from gasoline sales heretofore made by 
sion of its subsidiaries during each vear. 


$5 3,701,177 


ed income tax, its 


afhliate, 


597 

Cleveland, Akron, Youngstown and 
Consol. Inc. 

1941 1942 Est. tor 1943 


$50,575. 05 $58.67 2,000 
43,171,025 
11.66 17 094 


3+/' se a. 
41,959,601 I 


10,202,090 


45,211,000 


9,370,090 5,692,000 


} 


7,01 3,054 


own operating expenses, and 


had Consolidated Natural Gas been in posses- 


Canton, Ohio; Pittsburgh, Greensburg 
and Altoona, Pennsylvania; Clarksburg 
and Parkersburg, West Virginia, In 
1942 gross revenues after eliminating 
the 


sales within 


gas system were 
$56,123,465. 
The company announced that the 


same management that operated the or- 
Standard Oil 
ownership will remain intact. The di- 


ganization while in 
rectorate will be entirely separate from 
Standard Oil, the members being elected 
by the stockholders. Of the 9 present 
directors, 6 are engaged in the system’s 
operation. 

A pro forma balance sheet as of 
June 30, 1943, showed total assets valued 
at $267,481,750, a capital surplus of 
$47,217,306 and an earned surplus of 
$35,882,027. A comparison of income 
accounts for calendar years is shown 


at the bottom of this page. 





Stock Exchange 
Contributions to 
Blood Bank 


Since the Autumn drive for con 


tributions to the Red Cross blood 
bank was undertaken on October 11, 
588 partners and employes of New 
York Stock Exchange member firms 
have participated, some giving more 
than the usual pint. In addition, 361 
have arranged for future visits to 
Red Cross stations for the purpose. 

Of the Stock Exchange’s own per- 
sonnel, 162 have contributed blood 
to the armed services or arranged to 
do so. The drive committee, headed 
by Hugh E. Paine, announces that 


Red 


Donor Service is ur- 


further co-oeration with the 


Cross Blood 
gently needed. Convenient places for 
donors of the downtown district to 
visit are 2 East 37th Street, Manhat- 
Willoughby 
srooklyn. Phone numbers are Mur- 
ray Hill 5-6400, extensions 634 and 
631, in Manhattan, and Main 4-6001 
in Brooklyn. 


tan, and 57 Street, 
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STOCKHOLDERS 


NTIL 10 years ago, the annual 
U report of an industrial or public 
utility company, or a railroad, was pre- 
pared for the banker, the statistician, 
the business economist . . . with an eye 
to compliance with legal regulations 
and long-established custom. 

The average corporate statement was 
The task of 


marshalling certain figures, getting the 


as dull as ditch water. 


printing done and making a limited 
distribution was a chore to do in May 
or June. The earnings and _ balance 
sheet statistics (of the preceding year) 
often seemed to conceal more than they 
revealed. The textual matter was too 
frequently marked by obscurity; al- 
though the contents were formally ad- 
dressed to stockholders, management 
appeared to consider a stockholder as 
someone who was far away and _ not 


particularly interested, anyhow. 


What Group Comprises 
The Audience For The 


P 


By FRANZ PICK 


BANKERS? 





Ten years have brought a great and 
emphatic change. The change has been 
most striking since Pearl Harbor, to 
employ a mile-stone in American his- 
tory which marks the beginning of 
many changes. Yet industrial phe- 
nomena resultant from the war are per- 
haps incidental to the evolution of the 
corporate report. It happens that war 
production and transportation lend ma- 
terial to corporate Managements with 
which to dramatize their activities; the 
evolution was already under way before 
Pearl Harbor, reaching into elements 
of stockholder-corporation relationships 


which had been submerged. 
Newly Interested Groups 


As soon as the immensity of the war 
effort began to be recorded in massive 
contracts for war materials, it became 


evident that as great as our corporate 


Source of Graphics, top to bottom: First and third, report of Consolidated Natural Gas 


Co.; second, General Foods Corp.; others, Pub. Service Corp. of N. J. 
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facilities were, the leading companies 
could not, alone, equip the army and 
navy. The smaller manufacturing units, 
down to little machine shops, became 
sub-contractors, working in coopera- 
tion with the great production units. 
All these, comprising scores of thou- 
sands of factories and shops, naturally 
experienced a quickened interest in the 
large corporations, in what they were 
doing, in how they did it; a logical in- 
terest, too, in their securities. 

Then tens of thousands of suppliers 
of materials became more important 
than before to the prominent corpora 
tions the matter of working out 
deliveries under priority schedules, and 
speeding deliveries, brought a closer re 
lationship between corporation and sup- 
plier than had previously existed, Sup- 
pliers became keenly interested in the 
intimate workings of the companies 
they sold goods to. 

Speaking of sub-contractors and sup 
pliers, what is meant is men, not fac- 
tories and machines. And when the re 
lationships of men to the corporations 
are considered, a. still larger field of 
corporate interest which has been 
opened to corporate publicity by the war 
effort comes into mind. The field of 


labor! 
Labor and Capital 


Many disputes between corporations 
and their employes have occurred since 
Pearl Harbor. 


generate antipathy between the par- 


A labor dispute may 


ties concerned, but there is bound to be 
an accompanying product: a heightened 
The 


wide-awake corporation sees in what 


interest of each side in the other. 


is in effect a community of interest an 
opportunity to lay the facts about it- 
self before labor at a time when labor's 
attention is sharply centered upon the 
corporation. It is not at all difficult to 
trace in the contents, illustrations, and 
increasing simplicity of text among 


thoroughly modern corporate reports a 


14 


movement to make hay while the sun 
shines in this field. 

It is obvious that what may be made 
interesting and thought-provoking to 
subcontractors, suppliers and labor is in- 
teresting and informative to a corpora- 
An 


of modern corporate statements (and 


tion’s stockholders. 


examination 
included with annual reports are re- 
ports designed for employe stockhold- 
ers and many special reports during the 
last two years) reveals a significant 
growth of published facts for stock- 


holder consumption, 
Broadened Audience 


When you contemplate an audience 
for corporate reports widened sufficiently 
te include sub-contractors, suppliers, 
labor and stockholders, you are able to 
visualize a broad and diversified group. 
This is evident, even after allowance is 
made for the large body of employes 
who are also stockholders. If it be per- 
mitted to read the minds of corporation 
executives, by means of the light thrown 
upon their thoughts by the evidence sup- 
plied in modern corporate reports which 
they issue, it seems clear that wide- 
awake corporations are taking steps now 
to reach the largest audience of all... 
the general public! 

Such a concept is new and revolu- 
True, 


the corporations have long seen to it 


tionary in corporate publicity. 


that newspapers and financial publica- 
tions, statistical organizations, and so 
on have been kept informed of their 
earnings and asset position, for publi- 
cation in brief form. But now you are 
seeing annual reports couched in terms 
understandable by the housewife as 
well as the banker, by the recent high 
school graduate working in a shipyard 
as well as the economist. 


You 


“dressed” 


are finding many _ reports 


with attractive art-work; 
more and more are reaching the pub- 
lic in color; the use of photographs 


in annual reports has been multiplied 


over and over again since the modern 
trend caught on; and, owing to the 
dramatic impact of “action pictures” 
upon the eye and, after the eye, upon 
the mind of the reader, the photographs 
showing a corporation’s contribution to 
the war effort have lifted to a new high 
the effect of what used to be a mighty 


drab document. 
Pictured Facts 


To most people a picture is often far 


more informative than the printed 


word. Even cold figures can be trans- 
lated into pictures, and such pictures 
as graphics and charts comprise can be 
made colorful and animated, and they 
can be effective in registering an im- 
portant fact, or series of facts which are 
useful in telling what a corporation is 
and what it does of a public interest. 

Graphics make it easy, as an exam- 
ple, to show the real relationship of a 
corporation’s payroll to gross income; 
the percentage of an earned dollar that 
goes toward officers’ salaries or to stock- 
holders as dividends; the proportions of 
earnings paid out in taxes and similar 
information of a “graphic” nature. 

The product of the employment of 
appropriate illustrations that set forth 
a fact story of themselves, and text of 
a simplicity which recalls an old adver- 
tising adage—‘tell it to the Sweeneys 
and the Astorbilts will understand”—is 
an annual report able to compete with 
picture periodicals for public reader- 
ship. 

All corporate reports have not at- 
tained this prominence, of course. There 
are some corporations that cling to older 
methods. They are growing fewer all 
the time. The modern annual state- 
ment is coming into its own and the 
general public, as well as directly in- 
terested stockholders, are beginning to 
see into a new corporate world in 
which accurate information—plentiful 
and attractively presented—is crowding 


out vagueness and obscurity. 
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The “primary post-war depression”—a 
sharp relapse in 1921 accompanied by a 


in the uncertain time element before hos 
tilities end every where. 





Trend of Costs for 
Liquidating Blocks 
of Stocks 


(continued from page 2) 


commitments. In the composite pic- 
ture of such offerings, it is seen (top of 
the table) that the over-all sales cost was 
lower than in case of the “principal 
basis” transactions of Table I. The 
average spread in connection with 
marketing operations in 1943, during 
the cited period, was 2.96 per cent of 
the selling price, against 3.52 per cent 
for sales in 1942. In comparison with 
secondaries, the advantage in favor of 
special offerings on the Stock Exchange 
floor was more marked than Table I 


disclosed. 


Paying For “Sales Job” 


Repeating that owners or custodians 
of unwieldy blocks of stocks have been 
ready to pay a special commission for 
services necessary to a “sales job,” the 
tabular record (Table I1) shows what 
such commissions have been in com- 
parison with Stock Exchange minimum 
commissions for transactions — put 
through at auction. Again, a declining 
movement is seen. For example, the 
average special commission, paid by the 
seller, on 48 specials in 1942 was 4.12 
times what the minimum commission 
would have been; in 1943 the charge 
fell, on the average, to 2.99 times the 
ordinary commission, 

The comparative statistics show that 
dealer discounts in secondary distribu- 
tions were somewhat higher, with a ris- 
ing tendency denoted in 1943. In the 
last two comparisons of Table 11—relat- 
ing special commissions and underwrit- 
ing charges to the ordinary auction 
market commission, and also relating 
over-all spread to the ordinary commis- 
sion, it is shown that specials have the 
edge in regard to economies for the seller 


of blocks of listed issues. 
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Reconversion of 
War Plants Projected 


Reconversion of war plants 
and war production facilities 
to the output of peace-time 
goods after the war is planned 
by about 2 out of every 3 com- 
panies recently queried by the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc. Replies to a ques- 
tionnaire were filed by 114 
manufacturers of durable 
goods and 55 makers of non- 
durable products. 

“No conversion of plants for 
war production was necessary 
for about 28 per cent,” the 
Board reports, “while about 2 
per cent of the companies do 
not expect to reconvert their 
war plants and war production 
facilities. The remainder ex- 
pressed no opinion. 

**Reconversion of more than 
one-half their war plants and 
facilities is expected by about 
15 per cent of those reporting. 
Concerns standing out in this 
group include many in the au- 
tomotive, machine tool, and 
office equipment industries. 
About 6 per cent of the com- 
panies, including concerns in 
the chemical and metal prod- 
ucts industries, are planning to 
convert less than 50 per cent 
of their war production facili- 
ties. 

**No conversion of plants in 
order to engage in war produc- 
tion had been necessary for 
about one-quarter of the re- 
porting co-operators — about 
40 per cent of the non-durable 
group and 22 per cent of the 
durable goods companies.” 

The reports showed that 
about one-third of the com- 
panies expected reconversion 
to occur “immediately” or 
would require “little” time. 
The quickest change to peace- 
time output was anticipated by 
the steel, leather and _ shoe, 
chemical and foundry com- 
panies. About 6 per cent of the 
corporate executives thought 
that reconversion costs would 
be nil. 








Post-War Planning 
Absorbs Many Keen 
Executives 
(continued from page 10) 


Among legal, accounting and other 
suggestions offered by Mr. Callery to 
expedite post-war contract settlements 
are these: 

The Government, within 15 days of 
demand, make advance payments to 
the contractors of go per cent of the 
termination claim, certified to in ac- 
cordance with accounting regulations; 

Prime contractors be given the right 
to settle in full the claims of sub- 


ontractors in amounts not to exceed 


c 
$25,000; 


Contractors be reimbursed for all 
severance compensation required to be 
paid to employees whose services were 


no longer required; 


Final Settlement 


Contract renegotiation be suspended 
on all terminated contracts, on the 
principal that the termination settle- 
ments, in themselves, could prevent the 
earning of excessive profits; 

Payment be made for liabilities in- 
curred in good faith in the war effort 
which are not specifically applicable to 
any one contract. These would include 
certain inventory items, prepaid local 
taxes, insurance, leases, service contracts, 
and other commitments of similar nature 
which may extend for a period of time 
beyond the date of contract cancellation; 

Payment be made for certain over- 
head expenses incurred from the date 
of contract cancellation to the date of 
contract settlement; 

The unamortized portion of property 
acquired under certificates of necessity 
be allowed as an expense in contract ter- 
mination; 

Contracts be cancelled only upon ad- 
vance notice of, say, 30 days. 














M onthly Statistics 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


MONTH END DATA 
Shares Listed 
Share Issues Listed 
Par Value of Bonds Listed 
Bond Issues Listed 
Total Stock and/or Bond Issuers 
Market Value of Listed Shares 
Market Value of Listed Bonds 
Market Value of AIl Listed Securities 
Flat Average Price—Ali Share Issues 
Shares: Market Value Shares Listed 
Bonds: Market Value Par Value 
Stock Price Index (12/31/24—100) . 
Shares in Short Interest®* . ae: 
Member Borrowings on U. S. Gov't Issues* 
Member Borrowings on Other Collateral® 
Per cent of Market Value of Listed Shares+ 
Member Borrowings—Total* 
N. Y. S. E. Members’ Branch Offices 
Total Non-Member Correspondent Offices 


DATA FOR FULL MONTH 


Reported Share Volume ; 
Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) . 
Ratio to Listed Shares ae 

Total Share Volume (Incl. Odd Lots)* 

Money Value of Total Share Sales* 

Reported Bond Volume (Par Value) 
Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) . 
Ratio to Par Value of Listed Bonds 

Total Bond Volume (Par Value)* 

Money Value of Total Bond Sales 

N. Y. S. E. Memberships Transferred 
Average Price 


(Mil) 
(No.) 
(Mil. S$) 
(No.) 
“No.) 
(Mil. S$) 
(Mil. S$) 
(Mil. S) 
(5) 

(S) 

(S) 
() 
(Thou.) 
(Mil. $) 
(Mil. $) 
(%) 
(Mil. $) 
(No.) 
(No.) 


(Thou.) 
(Thou.) 
(Thou.) 
(%) 
(Thou.) 
(Thou. $) 
(Thou. $) 
(Thou. $) 
(Thou. $) 
(Fe) 
(Thou. $) 
(Thou. $) 
(No.) 

(5) 


OCTOBER 
1,485 
1,255 

91,004 
1,108 
1,198 

18,178 

90 502 

78,680 
44.83 
32.44 

99.45 
64.0p 


123,096 


42,714 


1S 43 


SEPTEMBER 
1,484 
1,238 

80.656 
1,108 
1,196 

48,711 

80,150 

128,861 
45.02 
32.82 
99.37 
64.8 
762 
440 
S01 
103 
942 


14 986 
599 
643 
1.01 
19,122 
467 087 
196,560 
7,862 
8,404 
.244 
212,072 
112,695 
5R 
37,000 


ALGUST 
1,489 
1,237 

RQ 729 
‘22 
1,196 

47,711 

80,109 

127.820 

44.36 
32.04 

99.25 

63.7 
801 
160 
436 
091 
596 
763 


2.330 


14,252 
548 
602 
0.96 

BA eo 
508 858 
157,440 
6,055 
6 639 
195 
185,284 
104,055 


37,000 


1942 


OCTOBER 


1.08 
19,610 
400 475 
266.931 
10,267 
10984 
403 
285,683 
122,448 
8 

21 667 


Items are as of ledgers which normally reflect transactiois up to tke close of the second full preced’ng business day. 


* Ratios of member borrowings on other collateral to ma-ket value of listed shares. This 


ratio figure is not com- 


parable to the ratios published prior to May 1943. To obtain ratios comparable to those previously published, the total 
member borrowings should be divided by the market value of all listed shares. 


Not available. R- Revised. p Preliminary. 
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